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LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY 

FROM DRAWINGS BY J. APPLETON BROWN. 



VI 




' 'Tis a woodland enchanted ! 
By no sadder spirit 
Than blackbirds and thrushes 
That whistle to cheer it." 

Lowell's ''''The Fountain of Vouthy 



TN that subtle combination ot sentiment, fancy, and insight 
-*- which gives poetry a touch of glamour, wherein illusion and 
truth are so blended that it seems as if one could not be with- 
out the other, none among our poets surpasses Lowell. There 
is a shimmer of mirage upon his pictures : — 

" The light that never was on sea or land " 

illuminates and transfigures Nature under the magic of his pen. 

223 



In this respect we may say that, of all our poets, he is most po- 
etical. 

Enter with him into his "woodland enchanted," where in " The 
Fountain of Youth " he sees his childhood's face again— a real 
forest, and a real little spring bubbling up among its rocks and 
mosses, yet how mystically lighted : — 

" *Tis a woodland enchanted ! 
By no sadder spirit 



I^Mi^: 
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Than blackbirds and thrushes 
That whistle to cheer it 
All day in the bushes, 
This woodland is haunted : 
And in a small clearing, 
Beyond sight or hearing 
Of human annoyance. 




" It winds athwart the windy hill, 

Through sallow slopes of upland bare, 
And Fancy climbs, with footfall still, 
Its narrowing curves that end in air." 

Lowell's " The Footpath ^ 



The little fount gushes, 
First smoothly, then dashes 
And gurgles and flashes, 
To the maples and ashes 
Confiding its joyance. 



'Tis a woodland enchanted ! 
The great August noonlight 
Through myriad rifts slanted, 



Leaf and bole thickly sprinkles 

With flickering gold. 

There, in warm August gloaming. 

With quick, silent brightenings 

From meadow-lands roaming. 

The firefly twinkles 

His fitful heat-lightnings ; 

There the magical moonlight 

With meek, saintly glory 

Steeps summit and wold. 

" 'Tis a woodland enchanted ! 
A vast silver willow, 
I know not how planted — 
(This wood is enchanted, 
And full of surprises). 
Stands stemming a billow, 
A motionless billow 
Of ankle-deep mosses. 
Two great roots it crosses 
To make a round basin ; 
And there the fount rises ; 
Oh, too pure a mirror 
For one sick of error 
To see his sad face in ! 

" By my step unaffrighted, . 
A thrush hops before it, 

And o'er it 
A birch hangs delighted. 
Dipping, dipping, dipping its tremulous hair." 

One must read the whole poem to get at the heart of its beauty ; 
there is in poetry scarcely such another glimpse of Nature, as it 
appears to an idealising child's vision, unless we may find it in 
Mrs. Browning's " Lost Bower." From both we may learn, if 
we did not know it before, that a poet is such from the very be- 
ginning — from infancy itself, awake to the heaven that lies about 
him. Almost any forest would have been fairy-land to the moods 
of such children as Elizabeth Barrett and James Russell Lowell. 

Back to the breezy delights and the rapturous freedom of his 
childhood, Lowell is again and again transported by -the loveliness 
of the outer world : is not the poet indeed the immortal child } 
The blossoms of early summer lure him from his studies as they 
would any schoolboy : — 

" The dandelions and buttercups 
Gild all the lawn ; the drowsy bee 
Stumbles among the clover-tops. 
And summer sweetens all but me. 
Away, unfruitful lore of books, 
For whose vain idiom we reject 
The soul's more native dialect, 
Aliens among the birds and brooks, 
Dull to interpret or conceive 
What gospels lost the woods retrieve ! 

" Snap, chord of manhood's tender strain ! 
To-day I will be a boy again ! 
The mind's pursuing element, 
Like a bow slackened and unbent, 
In some dark corner shall be leant. 
The robin sings, as of old, from the limb ! 
The catbird croons in the lilac-bush ! 
Through the dim arbour, himself more dim, 
Silently hops the hermit-thrush. 

" O unestrang^d birds and bees ! 
O face of Nature always true ! 
O never unsympathising trees ! 
O never rejecting roof of blue ! 
Methinks my heart from each of these 
Plucks part of childhood back again. 
Once more I am admitted peer 
In the upper house of Nature here, 
And feel through all my pulses run 
The royal blood of breeze and sun ! " 

And how this poet's heart warms to the sweetness of our loveli- 
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est month — the month which keeps youth and poetry alive in the 
shivering North : — 

" June is the pearl of our New England year. 
Still a surprisal, though expected long, 
Her coming startles. Long she lies in wait, 
Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly back, 



Then, from some southern ambush in the sky. 
With one great gush of blossom storms the world. 

' June is full of invitations sweet, 
Forth from the chimney's yawn and thrice-read tomes, 
To leisurely delights and sauntering thoughts 
That brook no ceiling narrower than the blue. 




" As a twig trembles, which a bird 

Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
So is my memory thrilled and stirred ; 
I only know she came and went." 









■ As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven, 
The blue dome's measureless content.*' 



'' As, at one bound, our swift spring heaps 
The orchards full of bloom and scent.** 

Lowell's " S/w Came ajid Went.^^ 



The cherry, dressed for bridal, at my pane 
Brushes, then listens. Will he come? The bee 
All dusty as a miller, takes his toll 
Of powdery gold, and grumbles. What a day 
To sun me, and do nothing ! 

" Hush ! 'tis he ! 
My oriole, my glance of summer fire 
Is come at last ! " 



Within-doors, Fancy has her own avenues of escape. Dream- 
land opens to' him through every window-pane. The lightest 
suggestion — a peep of blue sky — a thread of a pathway winding 
up a hill (but, indeed, what outlet for the imagination is like that 
of an ascending hill-slope, beyond which one knows not what 
wonders of earth and heaven may lie waiting to be revealed ?) — 
any least hint lifts him as on wings into realms of unimaginable 
beauty. 
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Perhaps no poem of Lowell's illustrates this peculiar and un- 
equalled quality of his, better than " The Footpath : " — 

" It winds athwart the windy hill, 

Through sallow slopes of upland bare, 
And Fancy climbs, with footfall still, 
Its narrowing curves that end in air. 

" By day a warmer-hearted blue 

Stoops softly to that topmost swell : 
Its thread-like windings seem a clue 
To gracious climes where all is well. 



By night, far yonder, I surmise 

An ampler world than clips my ken. 

Where the great stars of happier skies 
Commingle nobler fates of men. 

The bird I list hath never come 
Within the scope of mortal ear : 

My prying step would make him dumb, 
And the fair tree, his shelter, sear. 

' Behind the hill, behind the sky, 

Behind my inmost thought he sings : 




• Hark ! from the moss-clung apple-bough 
Beyond the tumbled wall, there broke 
That gurgling music of the May — 
*Twas the first robin spoke ! " 

Stedman's '' Seeking the May Flower. ^^ 



No feet avail ; to hear it nigh. 

The song itself must lend the wings. 

" Sing on, sweet bird, close hid, and raise 
Those angel-stairways in my brain. 
That climb from these low-vaulted days 
To spacious sunshines far from pain ! 

" City of Elf-land, just without 
Our seeing, marvel ever new, 
Glimpsed in fair weather, a sweet doubt 
Sketched in, mirage-like, on the blue. 

" I build thee in yon sunset cloud. 

Whose edge allures to climb the height ; 
I hear thy drowned bells, inly-loud, 

P'rom still pools dusk with dreams of night." 

Something of the same elusive charm we find in Emerson's 
" Forerunners : " — 

** Long I followed happy guides ; 
I could never reach their sides. 
Keen my sense, my heart was young, 
Right good-will my sinews strung, 
But no speed of mine avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails. 

" On eastern hills I see their smokes 
Mixed with mist by distant lochs. 

" Their near camp my spirit knows 
By signs gracious as rainbows." 

And it glimpses upon us again in Whittier's " Vanishers," the 
echo of an Indian legend : — 

" From the clefts of mountain rocks, 
Through the dark of lowland firs 
Flash the eyes and flow the locks 
Of the mystic vanishers ! 



" And the fisher in his skiff, 

And the hunter on the moss. 
Hear their call from cape and cliff. 
See their hands the birch-leaves toss. 

" Doubt who may, O friend of mine. 
Thou and I have seen them too ; 
On before, with beck and sign. 
Still they glide, and we pursue. 

" More than clouds of purple trail 
In the gold of setting day ; 
More than gleams of wing or sail 
Beckon from the sea-mist grey — 

" Beauty that eludes our grasp ; 

Sweetness that transcends our taste ; 
Loving hands we may not clasp ; 
Shining feet that mock our haste." 

Airily delicate as a bird's flight is the movement of some of 
the half-hinted human forms that flit through Lowell's verses. 
The same fairy glamour is over them that clings like a film of 
mist to his landscape outlines. He suggests them to us in meta- 
phors drawn from the swift and transient grace we have so often 
recognised in familiar Nature : — 

'* As a twig trembles, which a bird 

Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
So is my memory thrilled and stirred : 
I only know she came and went. 

'* As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven. 
The blue dome's measureless content. 
So my soul holds that moment's heaven : 
I only know she came and went. 

" As, at one bound, our swift spring heaps 
The orchards full of bloom and scent, 
So clove her May my wintry sleeps : 
I only know she came and went." 
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Although the charm of dreamy remoteness wavers so often over 
the scenery and the personages of Lowell's verse, the earth is firm 
beneath it all. We know the landscape — the banks of the Charles 
— the stately elms that embower his study, and the brook that 
sometimes wins him a little beyond his home boundaries ; and 
through all we feel that the singer we admire is happily sheltered, 
as any of his roof-tree birds, in a sacred domestic seclusion. We 
also know well that he can evoke beauty from the homelier aspects 
of life and Nature, as no other has done. Who else has dared 
bring into poetry that plain bird, the black thrush, whose song is 
both a feline mew and an entrancing carol ? — 

" * Come forth ! ' my catbird calls to me, 
* And hear me sing a cavatina 
That, in this old familiar tree, 
Shall hide a garden of Akin a. 



" ' These buttercups shall brim with wine 
Beyond all Lesbian juice or Massic : 
May not New England be divine? 
My ode to ripening summer classic ? 

" * Or, if to me you will not hark, 

By Beaver Brook a thrush is ringing 
Till all the alder-coverts dark 

Seem sunshine-dappled with his singing.' " 

Visions which are truest realities, and realities that fade away 
into the realms of fantasy until we half doubt whether they ever 
had a tangible existence — art, poetry, and life, are full of these. 

After youth is past, we hold it in ideal possession still, invest- 
ed with a freshness and a radiance far beyond those which it 
brought to us in actual experience. And spring, left a little behind 




'' Where Artichoke in shadow slides, 
The lily on her painted tides." 

Mrs. Spofford's '' Our Neighbour. ^^ 



us, wafts a tenderer fragrance from its few, early blossoms, than 
any that comes to iis from the multitude of midsummer flow- 
ers. 

What Northern flower is fuller of poetic associations than our 
trailing arbutus, the recluse of the bare and chilly forest, hiding its 
delicate beauty under colourless masses of decayed leafage, breath- 
ing its unregarded perfume out into air bleak with near memories 
of winter, and choosing often the barrenest of rocky hillsides for 
its hermitage ? Its fragrance has found way into the verses of 
many a poet, and is sweet indeed in Sted man's *' Seeking the May 
Flower : " — 



" To me, when in the sudden spring 
I hear the earliest robin's lay. 
With the first trill there comes again 
One picture of the May. 

" The veil is parted wide, and lo ! 

A moment though my eyelids close, 
Once more I see that wooded hill 
Where the arbutus grows. 

" I see the village dryad kneel. 

Trailing her slender fingers through 
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The knotted tendrils, as she lifts 
The pale, pink flowers to view. 

" Fresh blows the breeze through hemlock-trees, 
The fields are edged with green below ; 
And naught but youth and hope and love, 
We know, or care to know. 

" Hark ! from the moss-clung apple-bough 
Beyond the tumbled wall, there broke 
That gurgling music of the May — 
'Twas the first robin spoke ! " 

Voices and presences of human beings so intermingle themselves 
with the manifold beauty of natural scenery, and with the sounds 
of birds and winds and waters that seem to make it alive, it is 
well-nigh impossible to separate them, even in imagination; nor 
would we, if we could. 

No landscape is wholly enjoyable without some suggestion of 
humanity, for the loneliest and grandest wilderness somehow re- 
fers itself to a gazer thereon, though coming only in the character 
of a solitary and uninvited intruder. But the hills and the fields 
which have become dear to us because of the imprint of familiar 
footst^^ps, and the brooks and rivers which have seemed to bear 
onward the syllabled utterances of friendly voices, and all things 
in the beautiful outer world which have brought associations from 
noble or gentle lives unknown to us into our own, hold us by the 
most powerful charm. 

A sylvan stream that enters the Merrimack only a few miles 
above its union with the sea, in the quietest of out-of-the-way 
nooks — the Artichoke — glances to sight in some lovely verses by 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, entitled " Our Neighbour." It is 
well understood who tlie " neighbour " is, — a poet, one of our 
most beloved and honoured, whose name blends naturally with 
the flow of the Merrimack, beside which he has lived so long, 
and echoes down the shore made musical with his songs : — 



and where 



" From Rivermouth to Ipswich Sound ; 
Where Salisbury sands in yellow length 
With the great breakers measure strength ; 



. ..." the great Cape wades to meet 
The storms that fawn about her feet." 



And the inland associations with this poet's name are pleasant 
as the odours wafted from flowers that border the streams so dear 
to him : — 

" Sweeter in Follymill shall blow 
The May flowers, that you loved them so. 

Where Artichoke in shadow slides. 
The lily on her painted tides. 
There's naught in the enchanted view 
That does not seem a part of you ; 
Your legends hang on every hill. 
Your songs have made it lovelier still." 

We can imagine that none among his numerous septuagena- 
rian tributes could have given the poet greater pleasure than this, 
coming as if the well-known landscape were greeting him with a 
human voice. 

Hard and cold in its features as that landscape naturally is, 
scarcely any other portion of our country has blossomed so richly 
with story andx song, and they have left upon it a glow like the 
tenderness of its own October haze. 

Poetry is indeed most delightful for its magical suffusions, 
wherein the heavens descend to blend themselves with this homely 
and familiar earth of ours ; and what commonest scenery have we 
not all sometimes seen clothed upon with the atmosphere of a 
beatific dream ? 

Lucy Larcom. 



THE LOTUS 




HE lotus, hedged in with the hallowed associations 
of a remote antiquity, is invested with a fabulous 
charm, which finds no parallel in the history of 
its sister sedatives. It has an interesting botani- 
cal as well as religious and aesthetic history ; and 
sculptors, mythological writers, painters, and po- 
ets, have not failed to find rich material to inter- 
weave with the creations of Art. 

The name lotus or lotos originated with the Greeks, and is said 
to commemorate the virtue of Lotis, a nymph, who, pursued by 
Priapus, was changed by the pitying gods into the plant which 
will forever immortalise her name and chastity. The genus Lotus 
includes a large number of species, several of them bearing fruit, 
which was used for food. One of the distinguished members of 
the family is the Zizyphus lotus, which is indigenous to the north 
of Africa and the south of Europe. It is a shrub growing to the 
height of two or three feet, and produces fruit in great abundance. 
The fruit is a drupe, about the size of a wild-plum, with a globose 
kernel. It is farinaceous, and the taste is sweet and mucilaginous. 
The Arabs call it iiabka, and, from the earliest times, it has served 
as an article of food to the inhabitants of the north of Africa, 
where it is still a principal part of the nourishment of the poor. 

The name lotus was also given to several species of water-lilies, 
especially to the Nymphcea ccerulea, or blue water-lily ; the 
NyinphcEa lotus, or Egyptian water-lily, and to the nelicnibo, 
which grew in stagnant and slowly-running water in the south of 
Asia and north of Africa. The Egyptians called the Nymphcea 
lotus, seshin ; the Arabs called it beshnin. It grows in the Nile 
and adjacent rivulets, and has a large white flower. The root is 
eaten by the people who live near. The rivulets near Damietta 
abound in this flower, which rises two feet above the surface. It 
was the rose of ancient Egypt, the favourite flower of the country. 
It was often made into wreaths or garlands, to crown the brows 



of women distinguished in Egyptian annals, who were represented 
as holding it in their hands, and inhaling its fragrance. It fre- 
quently appears in hieroglyphical inscriptions, where it represented 
Southern Egypt, and entered largely into works of Art, the capi- 
tals of columns, prows of boats, heads of staves, and other de- 
signs. 

Botanists describe eleven species of lotus possessing qualities 
either medicinal, edible, poisonous, or simply ornamental, but we 
shall confine our researches to the poetic lotus of ancient renown. 

In the religious ceremonies of the Hindoos and Chinese, the lotus 
plays a distinguished part, and is closely associated as an emblem 
with the great Buddhist doctrine of contemplation and absorption, 
which finally culminates in the attainment of Nirwana. It is the 
species of lotus called nelumbo which is set apart for this sacred 
use. The colour of this flower in Southern India is either white 
or red. The latter colour is, according to Hindoo mythology, de- 
rived from the blood of Siva, when Kamadeva or Cupid wounded 
him with the love-arrow. The beautiful flower held an honoured 
place in all their sacred forms of worship. It was used at the con- 
secration of kings, ornamented their last resting-places, and had a 
prominent place in the architecture of their temples. Hooker, in 
his " Himalayan Journal," describes one of their temples, the most 
ancient in Sikkim, four hundred years old. He says the square 
end of every beam in the roof is ornamented either with a lotus- 
flower or a Thibetan character in endless diversity of colour and 
form, and the walls are completely covered with allegorical paint- 
ings of Lamas and saints expounding or in contemplation, with 
glories round their heads, mitred and holding the dorje or lotus- 
cup and jewel. Still more abundantly does the sacred flower ap- 
pear in the internal decorations of the temples, adorning in elabo- 
rate carving the sacred vessels and utensils placed upon the altars, 
and appearing in every form with the images of the gods. The 
principal boodh, or image, is placed behind the altar under a cano- 



